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All  the  minstrel  hrt  I  know, 

1  the  rtol  well  can  play  ; 

1  the  pipe  and  blow. 

Harp  and  gigne  my  hand  Bbey. 
Psaliry,  eymphony  and  rote, 

Help  to  charm  the  list'ning  throng, 
And  Jlmwnta  lends  its  note 
While  I  warble  forth  my  song. 

I  have  tales  and  fables  plenty. 

Satires,  past'rals,  full  of  sport. 
Songs  to  oielle  I’ve  more  than  twenty, 
Ditties  too,  of  every  sort. 

I  from  lovers  tokens  bear, 

I  can  flow’ry  chaplets  weave, 
Am'rous  baits  can  well  prepare. 

And  with  courteous  speech  deceive. 


in  advance.  1 

-  j  MoFal,  felig'loiH,  snd  patriotic  aa  the  Greeks 

LM  DiAX  iiF.RKSiRtt:RS,  OR  THE  TWO  Mi.sfTREfji  i  bj  the  specimens  of  their 

I  Ncnmi,  which  have  come  down  to  as,  the  best 
From  a  metrical  tale  still  subsistinsr  in  the  I  ..eiv  upon  love  and  wine  That  Love  is  the 
libraries  of  France,  and  in  the  Doilieian  libra- 1  nspii  er  of  Music  and  Poetry,  was  one  of  their 
rv,  we  collect  some  idea  of  the  several  talents  I  os’  memorable  matims.  PInfarch,  who  has  I 
that  were  neces«arv  to  qualify  a  min«fre'  vj,or'  v-  *h;>  a.laq..  ;„bject  of  one  hi*  Smnpo-' 
ihe  .■.ii  i.'tli  and  tnirieenth  centuries.  '1  hk  .  supports  its  validity  with  the  I'uiluwiUj^' 
piece  is  entitled  Les  Ditsx  Menestriers^  the  Iwu  re;t«oning’ •  f 

Minstrels.  'I  he  subject  matter  consists  ot  the  “  Love,  like  wine,  inspires  vivacity,  cbeei-^ 
representation  of  the  meetinjf  of  two  comjta-  falness  and  passion  ;  and  in  those  dispositions, 
aies  of  minstrels  at  a  castle,  who  endeavcor  to  it  is  natural  to  sing,  and  to  give  energy  and 
nn  use  its  lord  hy  connlerfeitin^  qiian els  One  emphasis  to  our  expressions.  Besides,  when 
ot  each  party  heinjr  selected  for  the  wordy  any  one  is  in  love,  he  natorally  sees  a  hgura 
war,  it  commences  by  the  6rst  speaker's  asier-  tive  and  measured  lanti'iiasre,  in  order  to  en- 
tmn  of  his  superior  profes.>ional  ^kill.  Hi«  (on  e  his  sentiments,  as  gold  is  used  in  emhel- 
boast  is,  that  he  can  tell  stories  in  ver«e,  both  lishmg  statues  Whenever  a  beloved  object 
Si  the  Uoman*e  and  Latin  tongue;  can  sing  i*  mentioned,  her  perfectibns  and  beauties  are 
forty  lays  and  heroic  songs,  as  well  as  every  published  in  songs,  which  impress  them  on  the 
other  kind  ot  song*  which  may  be  called  for ;  memory  in  a  more  lively  and  durable  manner, 
that  abo  he  knows  tales  ot  adventures,  partic*  If  we  send  our  mistress  either  letter*  or  pres- 

|''larly  those  ot  the  Round  I'able  ;  and  in  ••hort,  rnfs,  we  try  to  augment  their  value  by  a  copy 
that  he  can  sing  innumerable  Romances,  such  ol  verses  or  a  song.  In  short,  there  are  three 
^vian,  Reinhold  the  Dane,  &.C.  and  relate  incitements  to  singing;  sorrow,  joy,  and  enthu* 
^e  stories  of  Flora  and  White  Flower.  Fie  siasm.  Duiing  sorrow,  our  complaiula  are  ex.* 
^^Qii'lies  the  enumeration  of  his  talent*.,  by  face-  I  pre-sed  in  lengthened  tones  resembling  those 
lioinly  informing  his  opponent  and  the  “pecta-  j  of  uiu-ic  ;  the  voice,  too,  of  an  orator,  bespeak- 
that  ‘*  he  did  not  choose  his  piesenl  en>-  j  ing  the  favour  of  an  audience,  is  modulated  in- 
Jjment  for  want  of  knowing  others  ;  for  he  to  a  kind  of  song;  as  are  the  grief  and  lamen- 
IS  possessed  of  many  secrets,  by  which  he  tation  of  actors  in  tragedy.  Joy  causes  violent 
Qid  have  made  a  fortune.  He  knew  bow  to  agitations,  and  sMinulate*  the  vulgar  to  skip 
^le  an  egg,  bleed  cats,  blow  beef,  and  cover  and  dance  ;  while  person*  more  decorous,  and 
with  omelets.  He  aI*o  knew  the  art  of  better  educated,  are  inclined  to  ting.  Enthu- 
'Ring  goats’ Caps,  cows’ bridles,  dogs’ glo;e!«,  siiRin  agitate.*  and  transports  to  a  degree  ef 
armour,  joint  stool-ca*es,  scabbards  for  m.idne».s  and  fury;  witness  the  cri^s  of  the 
>lgiitg-bil|s ;  and  if  he  were  famished  with  a  Bacchanal*,  and  the  agonies  of  thi*  Pythia.  both 
''p'®  of  harps,  he  would  make  such  mu«ic  as  of  which  are  uttered  in  measure  and  cadence* 
ey  never  heard  before.”  The  other  now  in  Now  there  can  be  n«  doubt  buf  that  the  pass- 
fo,  extols  himself  in  much  the  same  strain,  ion  of  love  ocradons  exquisite  pain  a«  well  as 
1  concludes  with  the  following  song  ;  which,  pleaviire.  Tlii-  passion,  therefore,  uniting  all 
I'le  it  serves  as  a  sample  of  the  poetry  oi  the  three  prop*'nsi(ies  of  song,  must  at  all  times 
I’ strolling,  lower  order  of  minstrels,  informs  have  l>eeu  regarded  as  the  most  proper  to  ex- 
ol  some  of  the  instruments  then  in  use.  cite  ■  desire  of  singing.^ 


1  It  of  the  Greek  song*,  those  dedicated  to  love 
'  and  wine,  are  the  best,  the  best,  again,  ofthes# 
are  Ihe  lyrics  of  .Anacrer n.  Their  native  el- 
I  egance  and  grjce  have  produced  more  imita¬ 
tors  of  their  author,  t*  i-.  Pindar  obtained  by 
bi.s  odes ;  while  both  have  been  so  pre-emi- 
nenlly  excellent  lo  thuir  different  province*, 
that  if  all  voluptuous  iw'd  gay  effusions  borrow 
from  the  name  of  one  *.oet  the  (general  appel¬ 
lation  of  •Inacrtoniics  those  of  a  daring  and  su¬ 
blime  order,  are  universa'ly  called  Ptndartcs. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  engaged  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  history  of  Grecian  music,  and  not 
,  feel  the  vacuum  occasioned  hy  the  total  loss  of 
the  ancient  festive  m#^.odits.  Our  possession 
of  some  of  these  wouir  have  thrown  consider¬ 
able  light  upon  the  sul  ]cct.  We  should  have 
learnt  from  them  whe  hjr  the  airs  of  the  an¬ 
cients  consisted  of  a  continued  stream  or  suc¬ 
cession  of  passages  rising  out  of  each  other, 
and  forming  a  consistent  whole,  imbued  Titli 
variety  of  exi  res-iou  •  et  ut.ity  of  character  ; 
or  whe  her  *  ‘oy  v.  rely  comprised  rep¬ 
etition*  ut  suioe  sboiH  pt'>se,  ^  ‘"a,  without 

construction,  system,  or  dix  rsilied  feature.  If 
they  were  of  the  former  description,  their  lose 
is  great ;  and  if  of  the  latter  kind,  their  pres¬ 
ervation  would  at  least  have  served  to  satisfy 
curiosity,  and  have  enabled  u.s  to  deckle  upon 
the  Grecian  taste,  in  this  branch  of  musical 
composition. 

Fortunately,  though  time  has  not  preserved 
to  us  any  models  of  the  ancicnl  'Structure  of 
melody,  we  are  not  without  information  res¬ 
pecting  the  forms  and  characters  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  instruments  These  appear  to  have  bee» 
of  three  kinds ;  inJlatUe,  stringed  and  percussive. 
'I’he  first  kind  chiefiy  consisted  of  the  flute, 
horn,  syrinx,  trumpet,  and  wafer  organ  ;  the 
second  comprehended  the  lyre  and  psaltry; 
the  third  the  drum,  cymbal,  crotalum,  and  bellBj 

TUREISH  JEALOUS! . 

In  the  environs  of  Constantinople,  the  Suita* 
has  a  beautiful  palace,  situated  in  a  delightful 
plain,  and  two  or  three  times  in  a  year  his  wo¬ 
men  are  all  brought  to  the  plain  to  enjoy  aif 
and  exercise  On  these  occasions  th«  eunuch* 
are  puateh  on  all  the  hills  that  overtop  it,  lest 
any  one  *hould  obtain  a  distant  view  of  these 
objecis  of  jealou-'y.  During  one  ot  these  fetes 
a  Greek  galh’ping  along  the  road,  which  on  a 
sudden  turn,' skirted  the  hill  where  it  overlook¬ 
ed  the  plain,  obtained,  involuntarily  ."a  momen- 
tarv  glimpse  of  the  women  ;  he  would  ;nsfant- 
!y  lure  retired,  but  before  he  could  effect  hki 
retreat  he  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the  eunuchs. 

La  Belle  Jssemblee. 
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BioGUArnv  OF  hr.  arnk.  the  pertinacious  ^nt  of  nature,  an-l  | 

Of  Kojiflaml’s  inusic;il  composfi?,  no  one,  hi<!  afforcl  his  son  every  possi  e  opportuni  y  o  j 
merits  ajfgreuately  viewed,  ceitainly  no  one  turnings  his  talent,  and  inclination  o  **  1’*^'  * 
except  I’liccell,  claims  a  higher  distinction  than  hie  account.  Bracton  De  Lfgt  us  an  o  e 
the  late  Dr.  Arne.  To  a  strong  :in<i  clear  con-,  Littleton,  now  gave  way  to  ‘ 


ceptioii,  he  added  all  the  polish  of  his  lime  concerios  ami  tian.iei  s  oTpruirev  ;  am.  o.t:  .... 
and  \vith  a  copious  store  of  science,  was  the  re«trained  tone,  of  Augustine  s  violin,  ewi  c 
musician  ot  sentiment  and  ofnaiure.  It  were  whole  family.  Miss^  Arne,  eiii  owe. 

n  praise  sutKcient  to  establish  Ins  general  pre-  "  remarkably  sweet  voice,  was  par  icu- 
eminence,  that  his  genius  inarke.l  out  a  course  '.‘ff'-dfid  with  her  hrother  s  per  ormance 
for  itself;  but  the  flowers  with  which  his  path  gladly  received  from  his  taste  and  now 


to  indulge  the  pertinacious  bent  of  natnre,  and  |  REI'  l-'EC  TlO.Vb. 

afford  his  son  every  possible  opportunity  of  j  Bif  •  My  Ao.  4. 

turning  hi,  talent,  and  inclination  to  a  profita  momc,  paintino  and  pocvry. 

hie  account.  Bracton  De  Legibus  and  Coke  of  those  maxims,  which  have 

upon  Littleton,  now  gave  way  to  Lorre  thrown  out  by  very  eminent  writers,  to 

concertos  and  Han.lel  s  overtures  ;an.ltheun-  implicitly  by  most  of  their  follmv- 


eiry  cons-nti  iit  imitation^''  w  hich  has  been 


was  profusely  adorned,  by  his  simple  and  easy,  ®dge  instruction,  that  soon  qua  die.  ler  or  a  frcqueully  eciioed  from  author  to  author;  ilu; 
yet  elegant  imagination,  combined  with  the  public  perfoi  mor.  f J*®  *‘-y  ®  "*  ^  ^  it  would ’•eem  a  kin.l  of  arrogance  to  controvert 

force  and  originality  of  his  ideas,  place  him  in  young  lady  acqnitted  hersmt  in  I.-impe  s  opera  ahn>..-.t  all  the  philos«.pher,  and  critics, 

a  station  pericctly  hU  own,  and  exhibit  his  pro-  of  •h««h‘a,  induced  her  affection.ite  tutor  to  ^vrinen  upon  the  subject  of  Poetry. 

fessioDul  cliaracur  in  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  P'^opare  for  the  exercise  ofher  a  u  dies,  a  new  howsoever  little  they  may 

light.  character.  He  accordingly  set  to  music  .Ad- 

Thomas  AuuUSt.se  Arnf.,  son  of  an  eminent  d'^on  s  opera  of  RosamnoJ.  tn  whic  .,  while  the  ,  a.  Arts  merehj  imitative:  yet  it 

upholsterer  in  King  Street,  Covenl  Garden,  lutiire-celebrated  .lis  (  >b  ®r  repie'Cnted  the  |  ^  cle.ir  to  any  one,  who  examines  wliat 


received  his  education  at  Eton  College.  'I'lit  heroine  the  younger  irofher  of  I  le  composer  y,yt,  mind,  tl.at  lie  is  aff'?cted  tiy 

provident  wisdom  of  his  father  designed  him  acted  the  part  of  the  page.  he  f.iece  was  p„ein-.  pieces  of  'liisic.  and  Picture,, 

for  the  legal  profession;  but  the  native  taste  warmly  received,  and  pei  ormed  cn  puncipte,  which,  'viiauivcr  it  may  be, 

for  music  that  afterwards  rendered  him  so  con-  'Jighls  successively  ;  the  last  time  tor  the  ben-  entirely  di*tiuct  from  imitation.  M.  le  hat 
spicuou,  an  ornament  of  his  country,  disclosed  I't  of  the  composer.  leaux  has  alluniptcd  to  prove  liial  atl  ihe  Ji,u 

itself  in  his  earliesi  youth,  and,  by  hi,  school-  The  success  ot  this  production  was  too  cn  urj,  |i;,ve  a  re l.dion  to  Ihi*  common  prim  qile 
fellows,  has  been  said  to  have  interfered  with  couraging  to  permit  the  ardent  min.l  ot  so  of  imitation  :  but,  w  hate\ er  be -aid  of  t'amting 
the  progress  of  his  academical  attainments,  young  a  candidate  for  fame  to  remain  inactive  ;  it  i:j  probable,  that  Poetry  auil  ^V/ujic  tiad  a  no 
According  to  some  of  his  biographers,  a  flute  and  Mr.  .Arne  directed  hi,  genius  to  the  com-  j  |,jyr  ..rigiii ;  amt,  if  the  fir-t  language  of  mau 
too  often  supplied  the  place  of  Virgil  and  Ho-  position  of  a  burletta.  Fielding's  Torn  Thumb  vv  not  noin  pottical  and  rnu  tcuL,  it  i-  certain 

race  ;  and,  on  leaving  the  grammar-school,  he  originally  brought  forward  under  the  title  of  31  lea-t,  ili  .i  la  coiintr.e-  whe.e  no  kind  of  im 

brought  With  him  so  strong  a  piedilection  for  T//«  TVngerfy  of  TragfdtVj,  was  tbp  chosen  8ul>- j  nation  seutii- 10  be  enacti  admired,  there  are 
the  concord  of  sveeet  soundi,  that  he  was  fre-  ject ;  and  now  translonne.l  info  'Ike  Opera  of  1  poets  and  Mu-ic.ans  both  by  uatnre  and  by  art 
quently  tempted  to  avail  himself  of  the  privi-  O/icras,  that  piece  was  re  produced  at  the  new  |  gs  .lorne  Malioim-. tan  nation, ;  where  iiculp- 

lege  of  a  livned  servant,  by  going  in  a  borrow-  theatre  in  the  Haymarkef,  “set  to  mu<ic  after  ^  lure  and  i’aiuiing  are  forbidden  by  the  Ua,, 

ed  garb  to  the  part  of  the  opera  hou'.e  tht'f,  f  he  Italian  manner^  by  Mr.  Arne,  jun.”  I'he  !,» honj  dramatic  Poetry  of  every  son  is  w  holly 
usually  allotted  to  the  domestics  of  the  nohilitv.  I  reception  ot  this  effort  was  no  less  favourable  |  unknown,  vet,  where  the  pleiuitig  mrls  ol  ei 
Sensible  of  the  ai^d  displeasure  that  would  ]  than  that  of  the  former.  At  *he  second  r*  ,:V  essing  ibe  passions  in  vrne^  and  ot  enforcing 
becrea  ed  in  fauA.-.-PS.‘.ind,  should  lie  know  !  senlation,  the  Princess  Amelia  ami  the  Duke  that  expression  by  melody,  are  cultivated  to  a 
that  his  son’s  partTaFity  bias  devoted  to  the  of  Cumberland  were  present;  sixth  attracted  degree  of  enthusiasm.  Mu^ic  and  Poetry  are 
charms,  and  his  time  to  the  cultivation,  of  mu-  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  the  eighth  had  among  1  founded  iu  abstraction  which  is  the  sublimed 
lie,  he  secretly  procured,  and  conveyed  to  the  its  auditors  the  younger  princesses.  1  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which  their  idea,  are 

attic  story«  an  old  spinnet.  On  this  instrument.  These  (wo  pieces,  nay,  the  first  of  them  a- !  m»l  oniy  generalized,  but  correc‘ed  and  im 
after  cautiously  niulQing^he  strings,  he  guard-  alone,  exhibited  genius  amt  science  sutlicieiil  ‘  proved  i.y  an  act  of  intellect,  fOnd  rendered 
ediy  and  timidly  practised  during  the  hours  to  establish  a  dramatic  composer ;  but  the  mu- ,  niore  perfect  and  complete  than  the  archetypes 
when  suspicion  and  the  family  were  asleep.  sic  of  Coint/s,  produced  in  1738,  gave  evidence  :  themselves. — These  are  the  materials  with 
in  the  case  of  this  juvenile  votary  of  Apollo,  of  pov»ers  too  superior  not  to  astonish  and  df  -  j  which  the  imagination  works,  and  which  it 
genius  and  external  circoiQstances  w'ere  wotui-  light  every  judge  of  original, sweet  and  nervous  1  into  forms  ot  beauty  superior  to  any 

ly  at  variance.  To  have  been  totally  exclud  composition.  In  this  mask  he  introduced  a  that  appear  in  the  face  of  nature.  And  hence 
ed  from  the  pursuit  of  his  beloved  art,  had  dis-  style,  unique  and  perfectly  his  own.  Without  it  i*.  that  the  imitative  arts  derive  that  excel- 
tracted  the  young  musician  ;  and  the  knowl-  pretending  to  the  high  energy  of  Purcell,  or  ience  and  superiority  in  which  they  glory, 
edge,  that  nature  end  inclioatiou  opposed  his  the  ponderous  dignity  of  ifandel,  it  was  vigor- 1  It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  prove,  that  il- 
ever  I.ecoming  a  special  pleader,  or  barrister,  ous,  gay,  elegant  and  natural ;  and  possensed  1  though  Poetry  and  Music  have  certainly 
would  have  been  a  heavy  affliction  to  his  father  such  strong  and  distinctive  features  as,  by  its  power  ot  imitating  the  manners  of  men,  and 
He;  therefore,  had  no  alternative,  but  to  con-  production,  to  form  an  era  in  English  music,  several  objects  in  nature,  yet,  that  their  great- 
ceal  the  reiuctannee  with  which  he  pioceeded  By  the  beauty  of  this  piece,  and  by  that  of  his  effect  .s  not  pioduced  by  imitation,  but  by 
in  the  study  of  a  prolession  he  had  resolved  numerous  single  or  detached  songs,  Ame  iiiflj-  ^  very  different  principle  ;  which  must  be 
never  to  practice,  and  to  clandestinely  continue  enced  (he  national  taste,  and  begat  a  partiality  sought  lor  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  hu 
his  favourite  study  and  exercises.  for  that  flowing  sweet,  and  lucid  style  of  melo-  man  mind 

While  improving  his  execution  on  the  spin-  dy,  which  captivates  the  ear  byihe  simplicity  Po  *>hite  the  question  properly,  we  must 
net,  and  applying  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  of  its  motive,  and  satisfies  the  understanding  by  have  a  clear  notion  of  what  we  mean  by  Poct 
thorough  hasj,  he  contrived  to  procure  the  ad-  the  truth  and  emphasis  of  its  expression.  It  rit  and  Music  ;  but  we  cannot  give  a  precise 
vantage  of  some  iivstriicfions  on  the  violin.  Un-  long  guided,  or  governed  the  genius  of  inferi-  definition  of  them  till  we  have  made  a  few  pre 
der  festing,  he  made  so  great  so  rapid  a  pro-  or  rompoeers  for  our  theatres  and  public  gar-  vioiis  remaiks  on  their  origtn,  their  relation  to 
gress,  (hat  not  many  month*  after  the  com-  don-,  iuJ  conUilufed,  and  settled,  a  manr^r  I  each  otner^  »ad  their  difference 
nieiicemont  of  his  application  to  that  instrument,  which,  more  justly  than  any  other,  may  he  de-  H  seems  probauie,  then,  that  Poetry  was  0- 
bis  father,  calling  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  de-  nominated  English.  rjginaliy  no  more  than  a  strung,  and  animated 

tected  his  ^on  in  the  very  act  of  leading  a  cham-  Unfortunately, the  ingenious  inventor  of  this  expression  of  the  luman  passions,  of  joy  aod 
fcer  band.  His  astonishment  yielded  to  a  de-  manner,the  mellifluous,  the  natural,  the  unaf-  gi»®l-  hive  and  hate,  admiration  and  anger* 
pee  of  anger  that  was  not  speedily  appeased  :  fected  Ame,  was  not  himself  suftkienU  v  sensi-  someUnue-  pure  and  unmixed,  sometimes  va^ 
hut  at  length  cool  reflection,  and  the  appar-  ble  of  its  value,  to  continue  true  to  the  native  ou-l>  mo%haed  and  combined  ;  for,  if  we  ob- 


•iit  desperation  of  the  case,  determined  him  [  cast  of  bis  own  genius. 


native  ou-l>  moihfied  and  combined  ;  for,  if  we  ob¬ 
serve  the  voice  and  accents  of  a  person  affected 
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by  any  of  the  violent  passions,  we  shall  per¬ 
ceive  something  in  them  very  nearly  approach¬ 
ing  to  cadence  and  meaturei  which  is  remark¬ 
ably  the  casein  the  language  of  a  vehement 
Oiator,  whose  talent  is  chiedy  conversant  about 
praise  or  censure  ;  and  we  collect  from  sever¬ 
al  passages  in  Tally,  that  the  fine  speakers  of 
old  Greece  and  Home  had  a  sort  of  rhythm  in 
their  sentences,  less  regular,  hut  not  less  melo¬ 
dious^  than  that  of  the  Poets. 

if  this  idea  be  just,  one  would  suppose  that 
the  most  ancient  sort  of  Poetry  consisted  in 
praising  the  Deity  ;  for  if  we  conceive  a  being 
created  with  all  his  faculties  and  senses,  endu¬ 
ed  with  speech  and  reason,  to  open  bis  eyes  in 
a  most  delightul  plain,  tu  view  for  the  first 
time  the  «erenity  of  the  sky,  the  splendour  of 
the  sun.  the  verdure  of  the  fields  and  woods, 
the  glowing  colors  of  the  flowers,  we  can  hard¬ 
ly  believe  it  possible,  that  he  should  refrain 
flora  bursting  into  an  extacy  of  joy,  and  pour¬ 
ing  his  praises  to  the  Creator  of  tfiose  wonders 
and  the  author  of  his  happiness.  Thi«  kind  ol 
Poetry  is  used  in  all  nations;  but  as  it  is  the 
subliinest  of  all,  when  it  is  applied  to  its  true 
object,  so  it  has  often  been  perverted  to  impi¬ 
ous  purposes  by  pagans  and  idolaters  ;  every 
one  knows  that  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  took  its  rise  from  the  same  spring,  and 
was  no  mure  at  first  than  a  song  m  praise  of 
Ifacchus;  so  that  the  oniv  species  of  poetical 
composition^  (i<  we  except  the  epic,)  which  can 
in  any  sense  tie  cafleit  imitative,  was  deduced 
from  a  natural  emotion  of  the  mind,  in  which 
imitation  could  not  he  at  all  concerned. 

The  next  source  of  Poetry  was,  probably, 
fore,  or  the  niiiluai  inclnmtiun,  which  naturally 
subsi-ts  beiiveen  tbosexea,  and  is  •' a- 

on  peisoiul  beauty;  hence  arose  the  moR  a 
greeahle  odes,  and  love  song-',  which  we  au- 
inii  e  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  lyric  poets,  not 
tilled,  like  our  pongs  and  madrigals,  with  the 
in*i|iid  babbie  ol  durU,  and  C'upids  ;  hut  simple, 
tender,  natural;  and  consisiing  of  Such  uiiaf 
fected  endearmenip,  and  uiild  compi  tints, 

Teneri  vdegni,  e  placide  e  tmiiquille 

KepuUe,  t  uari  vezai  e  liete  paci. 

as  we  may  suppose  to  have  passed  between  the 
first  lovers  in  a  stale  of  innocence,  before  the 
refinement*  of  society,  and  the  restraint*  which 
they  mtrotlmed,  had  made  the  passion  so 
fierce  and  impetuous,  as  it  i*  said  to  have 
been  in  D<do,  and  certainly  was  in  Sappho,  il 
we  may  take  her  own  word  for  it. 

The  grief,  w  hich  the  fir»t  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  must  have  felt  at  the  death  of  their  dear¬ 
est  friends  and  relations,  gave  rise  to  another 
species  of  Poetry,  which  originally,  perhaps, 
consisted  of  short  dirges,  and  was  afterward? 
lengthened  into  elegies. 

soon  as  vice  began  to  prevail  in  the  world, 
it  was  natural  lor  the  wise  and  virtuous  to  ex¬ 
press  their  detestation  of  it  in  the  strongest 
manner,  and  to  show  their  resentment  against 
the  corrupters  of  mankind  ;  hence  moral  Poet¬ 
ry  was  derived,  which,  at  first,  we  find,  was  se¬ 
vere  and  passionate  ;  but  was  graduaiiy  melted 
down  into  cool  precepts  of  morality,  or  exhor 
tations  to  virtue  : — We  may  reasonably  con 
jectiire  that  epic  Poetry  had  the  same  origin ; 
and  (hat  the  examples  of  heroes  and  kings 


were  introduced  to  illustrate  some  moral  tiuth 
by  showing  the  loveliness  and  advantages  of 
virtue,  or  the  many  misfortunes  that  (low  from 
vice. — Where  there  is  vice,  which  is  detesta¬ 
ble  in  itself,  there  must  be  hate,  since  the 
strongest  antipathy  in  nature,^'  as  Mr.  Pope  as¬ 
serted  in  his  writing*,  and  proved  be  his  whole 
lile,  **subsi?ts  between  the  good  and  the  bad.” 
Now  this  passion  was  the  source  of  that  Poet¬ 
ry,  which  we  cull  Saiura  or  Sutyra,*  intimating 
that  the  Poem, like  a  dish  of  Iruit  at.d  cumutfer- 
ed  tp  Ceres,  contained  a  vunely  and  plenty  of 
fancies  and'Hguies  ;  whereas  the  true  invec¬ 
tives  of  the  ancients  were  called  iambi,  of 
which  we  have  several  examples  in  Catullus, 
and  in  the  Epodes  of  Hora-e,  who  imitated  the 
very  measures  and  manner  of. 4rcAi/«cAuf. 

«0  BC  COSITIXVSD. 


MUSIC  A50  HtHALOlC  COLORS. 

A  work  by  Simon  'I’unsted,  called  Metrolo- 
gus  Liber,  is  only  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  author's  wliimaicul  attempt  to  prove  the 
analogy  between  Music  and  Heraldic  Col- 
oiRs.  This  Idea,  however  curious,  was  nut 
new.  The  Greeks  spoke  of  a  white  voice, 
and  a  btocik  voice,  and  the  .Romans  of  a  brown 
voice  :  but  this  was  no  more  thun  a  figurative 
appellation  of  the  impression*  made  by  light 
upon  one  sense,  to  those  etlected  by  sound  u|i- 
un  another;  as  when  we  talk  of  the  sweet  or 
brilliant  tone  oi  a  piano  forte.  The  seven 
pi  unary  colours  have  been  compared  with  the 
seven  sounds  ol  the  octave.  But  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  known  that  each  of  the  pris¬ 
matic  colours  IS  simple  and  iiumixeil,  while 
every  single  sound  ut  the  octave  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  ot  sounds.  Besides,  lo  this  comparison, 
what  are  we  lo  do  with  the  intermediary 
sounds  of  the  octave?  What  relation  have 
(hey  with  compound  colours!  Purple  is  com¬ 
posed  of  blue  and  red  ;  and  green  and  blue  of 
yellow  :  but  F  sharp  not  a  union  of  the  sounds 
ot  F  natural  and  G  natural,  nor  B  flat  a  com- 
uiixlure  of  B  natural  and  A  natural. 

There  is  a  theory  in  colours,  by  which  dif¬ 
ferent  insti  uinents  are  fancifully  classed  in  the 
following  manner. — 

Trombone,  Deep  Red — Trumpet,  Scarlet — 
Clarionet,  tirange — Oboe,  Yellow — Bassoon 
Deep  Yellow- -Flute,  Sky  Blue — Horn,  Vio¬ 
let — Violin,  Pink — Viola,  Rose — Vioiencelio, 
Red — Do  ble  Bass,  Deep  Crimson  Red  — 
Diapason,  Deep  Bine — Double  do.  Purple. 


VARIETlEb. 


A  ARKNCHMAN's  EN'OLISH. 

The  following  is  a  copy  literatim,  of  a  card, 
issued  by  a  French  teacher  of  languages  and 
music,  addressed  to  the  English  visitors  at 
Pans. 

“  Fhe  Professor  Guinaud  teachs  tongue 
French  et  Eepagnal,  Resides  the  music  and  to 
play  upon  the  fiddle  ;  Gentlemen  who  will  de- 
'iie  take  1.«ssod8  upon  that,  if  please  them  ad- 
Iress  me  an  Letter  me  bouse,  street  of  Barres, 
baint  Gervais,  number  six,  Paris.” 


•  Some  Latin  wards  were  spelled  either  with  an  « 
or  a  y,  as  SuHa,  or  SyUa. 


A.VECUOT»Ji  or  TaAS'LATION. 

A  French  poet  having  lately  undertaken  the 
arduous  task  of  translating  Shakspeare  into  his 
own  language,  was  much  puzzled  with  the  hues 
in  Henry  IV  : — 

E’en  such  a  man,  so  faint  so  spiritless, 

So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe  begone.” 

The  early  part  he  got  on  with  pretty  well  i 
but  at  hnglh  concluded  the  verse  with, 

**S{  (mie  alltM  vous  en.’’ 

Another  of  these  translators  rendered 
Oat  out  brief  candle. 
iiSortes,  sortes  eourie  chandelle.'" 

A  third,  who  translated  “Much  ado  about 
Nothing”  for  the  Parisan  stage,  thus  eutitled 
It  :  “Heaucoup  de  bruit  pen  de  chose.” 

A  Paris  paper,  quoting  from  the  Freeman’s 
Journal,  calls  it  the  “Journal  dcs  hommes  fi¬ 
bre*.”  This  remiml*  of  a  Frenchman,  who 
published  his  travels  in  England,  ami  speaking 
of  the  Green  Man  and  Still,  translated  it, 
“L’homme  vert  et  tranqiiille. 

Milton  and  Pope — it  is  very  remarkable  that 
(hough  the  former  p*ft  was  very  fond  of  mu¬ 
sic,  and  even  a  performer  in  that  delightful 
art,  yet  he  has  left  in  his  great  epic  poem  very 
many  lines  which  neither  syllabic  nor  accentu¬ 
al  quantity  can  reconcile  to  the  ear.  Pope,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  known  neither  to  have  prac¬ 
tised  nor  relished  music,  yet  bis  poetrv  is  so 
distinguished  by  the  smoothness  and  melody  of 
his  verses,  that  (hey  sound  a*  musical, 

“  .As  is  Apollo’s  lute.” 

Fruit  Basket. — A  f^entleman  but  a  few  month*  r-«r- 
ried,  at  he  wat  bearing  home  a  cradle  one  day,  wat 
met  by  a  friend,  who  exclaimed  with  a  amih?— Ah ! 
thete  are  the  fruits  of  matrimoiijr “  No,”  returned 
the  oilier  ,  “  thif  it  lhe*y>t»i/  bosket.'^ 


First  Jfumber  o/  the  Second  Volume  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  CoUeetian  Sacred  Music. 

The  first  number  of  the  secon  I  volume  of 
this  meritorious  compilation  of  bacred  Music, 
is  just  published,  and  contains  the  following 
choice  peices,  Kent’s  solo  Anthem  “  .My  song 
shall  be  of  mercy  and  judgment” — “Pious  or¬ 
gies”  from  HandeU  oratorio  of  Judas  .Maccabe¬ 
us — “Gently  lead  us  ’  an  \ir  and  Chorus,  and  a 

full  piece  entitled  “  Ble«t  pair  of  Sirens. _ ” 

The  former  is  a  composition  from  the  pen  of 
the  inimitable  Mozart,  it  abound*  in  a  rich  and 
expressive  stream  of  modulation  solemn  and 
tranquilizing,  while  the  latter  by  J.  S.  Smith, 
i*  replete  with  the  most  ingenious  elaborate 
and  exbilirating  harmony. 

WEW  MUSICAL  WORK. 

Johnson's  Scots  Musical  Museum  containing 
six  husdred  Scotish  Songs,  adapted  for  the 
Piano  Forte  or  Organ  chiefly  collected  and 
corrected  ny  Robert  Bums.  Including  nearly 
two  hundred  songs  originally  wriDen  for  this 
collection  by  thetard.  A  new  ed.tit,o,rn  which 
are  prefixed,  an  introductory  essay  aud  lllus- 
•  ratioa.  Historical,  Biographical  and  critical  of 
the  whole  Lyric  Poetry  ami  Mu-^ic  contained 
in  this  great  national  work  by  Stekihouse,  Ed-' 
inborgh. 
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The  Printing  Ojfice  of  the  EUTERPEIAD,  i* 
rtmorrd  to  Ji'a,  10  Metchanlt'  Hall,  Congrett  Street, 

( ad  Story"^  where  Fancy,  Book,  Job,  Ornamental  and 
JJutic  H'ork,it  neatly  executed  in  all  ilt  carioue  bran- 
r  hes. 

•3t  TBS  AiSClIATlON  OF  PROFESSORS  WITH  AMATECR8. 

Concluded. 

Having  in  our  last,  opened  to  public  view,  the  mor¬ 
bid  part  and  ulcerous  places  which  are  seen  to  exist 
between  the  Professor  and  Amateur,  our  next  and 
more  grateful  task  will  be  to  endeavour  to  pluck  out 
the  cancerous  and  spreading  fibres,  to  search  for  a 
method  of  healing  the  wounds,  aud  of  preventing  the 
danger  of  future  disease. 

First,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Amateur  looks  to 
the  Professor  for  his  science  and  his  amusement,  while 
the  Ltttr  has  a  more  momentoui  obligation  to  the 
Amateur  in  the  means  of  maintenance,  which  can  on¬ 
ly  be  diffused  through  the  ditfusion  of  a  love  of  his  art. 
The  Amateur  might  get  on  without  the  Professor  ;  he 
might,  as  some  do  even  in  this  musr  «al  age,  contrive 
to  be  happy  without  the  “concord  of  sweet  sounds.’* 
tut  the  Professor  is  absolutely  and  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  for  the  bread  he  eats.  Whenever  Amateurs  in¬ 
vite  a  junction  with  the  Professor,  a  real  ascendency 
ought  to  be  accorded  to  the  moturer  judgment  of  the 
latter,  and  the  precedence  due  to  technical  superior 
ity  eranted  him,  provided  Le  be  satisfied  with  using 
the  privilege  fairly  and  judgmatically.  Amateurs  how¬ 
ever,  are  frequently  de'p  reasoners,  not  only  upon  the 
science  but  upon  its  i^P'.iCts,  Professors  are  al¬ 

most  necessarily  confined  to  practical  exercise  and 
practical  attainments.  The  Amateur  is  convinced  of 
the  justness  of  his  opinions  by  a  wider  range  of  gen¬ 
eral  arguments  than  the  Professor  can  entertain,  and 
these  very  arguments  appear  to  him  wire  drawn  and 
useless,  because  they  are  unsupported  by  the  excel. 
Icncies  which  he  properly  enough  values. 

The  Amateur  goes  on  imagining  and  refining  with, 
•ut  being  able  probably  to  express  or  embody  his  id¬ 
eal  perfection  ;  and  it  may  happen  that  his  attempt 
to  convey  what  may  be  not  injudiciously  fancied, may 
yet  be  so  poor  and  faint  as  to  be  positively  ridiculous 
when  compared  with  the  finished  execution  of  those 
highest  exaimples  to  which  theProfessqr  never  fails  im¬ 
mediately  |to  refer  as  the  standard  of  excellence. — 
Both  are  obstinate,  for  neither  are  or  can  be  convinc* 
ed,  and  hence  arises  a  mutual  distrust,  not  to  call  it 
contempt,  of  each  others  jiulgments.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  each  are  eminently  calculated  to  aid  the  oth¬ 
er.  .\nd  if  both  would  carry  this  recollection  into 
their  discussions  it  would  obsiate  ail  fur  of  disagree¬ 
ment.  The  Professor  should  learn  to  generah^e  of 
liie  Amateur ;  he  should  be  prepared  and  happy  to 
ftoCt  by  the  more  extended  and  grander  object  of  his 
frit  lids  ampler  vission,  and  the  Amateur  should  yield 
to  (he  technical  knowledge  and  perfection  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  ;  for  it  is  as  unlikely  that  he,  confined  as  be 
vs  to  the  practice  of  his  instrument  or  the  theory  of 
die  science  from  hour  to  hour,  aud  laboriously  em¬ 


ployed  iri  earning  the  means  of  life — that  he  should 
have  the  power  to  cultivate  these  faculties  which  are 
consonant  with  the  intellectual  developemcnt  of  the 
resources  of  the  art,  as  it  is  for  the  Amateur,  whose 
mind  is  constantly  on  the  stretch  after  various  knowl¬ 
edge,  to  reach  tiie  perfection  of  hand  attendant  upon 
the  daily  exercise  of  the  Professor.  They  will  find  in 
these  particulars  that  mutual  concession  is  not  Ir  ^s  just 
than  necessary,  not  less  graceful  than  grateful,  and 
the  remembrance  of  these  essentials  of  their  separate 
condition  will  siiiootb  their  intercourse  and  advance 
the  science  they  bo*h  love. 

Having  weighed  the  claims  and  pretention*,  <be 
passions  and  the  errors,  and  the  interests  of  both  par. 
ties,  I  have  only  now  to  aid,  that  Amateurs  and  Pro¬ 
fessors  seldom  work  well  together  ;  so  seldom  indeed, 
that  it  is  almost  a  maxim  among  the  expcrienced- 
that  Professors  ought  not  to  share  in  the  management 
of  any  public  performance.  It  is  impossible  to  guard 
against  the  idle  jealousies,  the  mistaken  conceits,  (he 
false  impressions — agitiiist  the  wickedness  or  the  folly 
of  the  world,  but,  if  we  see  and  know  the  foundation 
of  error  and  are  determined  to  correct  every  tenden¬ 
cy  to  bad  feelings  in  ourselves  (as  amateurs), we  may 
set  at  nought  the  machinations  of  others.  These 
foundations  we  have  endeavored  to  i  vpose,  and  we 
have  attempted  to  propose  the  means  of  conviction. 


BAirnEL  AXD  BATON  SOCIBTT. 

The  interest  taken  by  amateurs  in  music,  poets  in 
literature,  and  painters  in  pictures,  ought  to  induce 
earh  to  participate  in  the  objects  connected  with 
their  occupation  and  pursuit.  It  is  very  natural  for 
those  who  have  devoted  their  time  and  attention  to 
such  pursuits,  should  feel  a  desire  to  take  an  occasion¬ 
al  survey  of  the  progress,  situation  and  future  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  vurioui  branches  which  they  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  cultivate,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  their 
advances  and  positive  Improvement. 

Among  the  sciences  that  claim  a  conspicuous  rank 
music  is  pre-eminent,  the  numberless  arts  which  hu- 
mon  invention  and  ingenuity  has  devised  for  the  per¬ 
fecting  its  performance,are  constantly  increasing,and 
it  is  well  known,  that  by  the  unremitting  and  contin¬ 
ued  exertions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  members  con¬ 
stituting  the  above  society,  a  very  considerable  im¬ 
pulse  has  been  excited,  and  that  portion  of  the  public 
who  have  patronised  this  association,  are  sensible  of 
an  evident  improvement  in  manner,  style  and  execu¬ 
tion,  in  their  several  performances. 

To  encourage  the  prevailing  disposition  to  patron¬ 
ise  this  Institution,  as  well  as  to  record  the  labors  of 
its  members, while  it  is  a  grateful  tribute  for  the  past, 
will  also  tend  to  emulate,  and  serve  to  enlarge  our 
ideas  in  reference  to  the  future  practice  of  this  pleas¬ 
ing  and  ennobling  science. 

As  the  season  is  closed,  we  have  thought  it  Dot  ir¬ 
relevant  to  our  situation,  to  offer  a  few  remaiks  prior 
to  the  annual  meeting  in  September.  We  by  no 
means  feel  di'-posed  to  intrude  our  observations, 
much  less  to  fill  the  ofiice  of  Censor  upon  this  highly 
meritorious  Institution.  We  are,  however,  convers¬ 
ant  with  ail  the  circumstances  connected  with  its 
public  utility,  and  the  remarks  which  we  have  hith¬ 
erto  made,  or  that  we  may  hereafter  make,  arise 
from  an  earntet  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  govern¬ 


ment, in  it*  manage,  ment,  and  if  wc  should  in  the  least 
1. -'r»e  contribute  to  increase  the  love  of  music,  or 
ai  I  in  promoting  the  iisefulneiis  of  this  Society.  vV# 
shall  be  satisfied  with  the  intention  “  of  hawing  done 
the  Stale  tome  good.’’ 

Tiie  article  for  the  admission  of  members,  we  think 
crdls  londlv  for  an  amendment.  We  know  of  in- 
<f.-ncei  whtre  persons  have  obtained  a  membership 
solely  with  a  view  to  posses*  the  privilege  of  intro- 
dui-ing  (hi'ir  friend*  to  the  respective  exhibitions, and 
who  do  not  ;<p|>ear  in  their  seats  nor  take  any  part 
in  (he  performances.  ^ 

W  e  kn*iw  of  numerous  frauds  with  members  pass- 
checks.  iiid  in  one  instance,  a  season  ticket  after 
having  admitted  three  persons,  has  been  dropped  out 
of  the  hi.lt  w  'tmlow,  to  others  in  waiting  below. 

A  more  requisite  attention  to  punctuality  in  at- 
teiidanc--  both  with  regard  to  the  orchestra  as  well  as 
the  members,  would  subserve  the  interest  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  he  productive  of reciprocal  advantages- 

We  have  often  noticed,  some  confusion  arising 
from  members  not  being  permanently  seated  ;  this 
measure  is  almost  indispensibly  necessary.  When 
a  member  is  absent  or  out  of  place,  the  vacancy 
would  immediately  be  noticed  by  the  secretary. 

We  wtuild  suggest  the  propriety  of  adopting  some 
regular  method,  for  the  occasional  admission  of  stran¬ 
gers  of  distinction, whil  e  remaining  in  town,  in  order 
that  nieoihers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  introduc¬ 
ing  their  friends  by  Stranger's  Tickets,  lor  which  a 
reasonable  compensation  should  be  given,  thereby 
contributing  tow’ard*  a  fund  towards  defraying  the 
expeuces  of  the  Six  i«ty. 

The  aforegoing  are  among  some  of  (he  items, which 
we  cannot  but  think  will  merit  consideration — and 
while  we  indulge  in  the  expectation  (hat  an  increas¬ 
ed  patronage  will  be  extended  to  this  useful  Institu¬ 
tion.  We  cannot  but  remind  the  members,there  are 
certain  obligatiens  due  from  them  towards  the  gov- 
emmant  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  paramount  duties 
"  •'if  J’  ihey  owe  (he  public,  in  the  discharge  of  which 
cotitord  and  harmony  ought  to  be  the  key  notes. 

THE  WEST  rOINT  BA.NO. 

This  excellent  Musical  Corps  consists  of  Five 
Clarinets— Tiro  Flutes — Tuo  Homs — One  Bassoon 
— (Me  Trumpet — One  Trombone— One  Bugle— One 
Drum.  Mr.  Willis  the  principal  musician  and  lead¬ 
er,  with  the  Bugle,  has  given  many  wonderful  speci¬ 
mens  of  genius  and  execution,  combined  with  taste 
and  science,  in  the  various  military  piece*  performed 
hy  this  numerous  and  well  disciplined  corps.  Mr. 
W.’s  talents  at  coaiposition,are  as  versatile  and  ele¬ 
gant,  as  his  performances  on  the  Bugle  are  chaste  and 
graaeful.  The  pleasing  varieties  executed  by  him- 
in  his  several  variations  of  some  of  the  most  familiar 
and  popular  airs,  are  no  lets  remarkable  for  effect, 
than  the  precission,  by  which  be  marks  bu  divisions, 
in  running  through  the  scale  of  semitones  and  graces 
given  upon  this  difficult  and  very  complicated  instru¬ 
ment.  Nor  can  we  forbear  noticing  his  unrivalled  per¬ 
formances  on  Sunday  evening  at  Boylston-Hall,  in  thu 
Trumpet  accompaniment  of  “  ITie  bright  Seraphim'* 
of  Handel,  as  sung  with  peculiar  happy  effect  by  Mrs- 
Martin,  (late  Miss  Bennett*)  The  gracefull  trill,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  long  continued  swell,  and  closed  by  a 
dimiiiuendo  passage,  were  thrillingly  felt,  by  a  very 
crowded  and  highly  delighted  audience. 

The  pool’s  remark  may  justly  be  applied  to  him. 

“  He  plays  in  air,  his  tremblitig  music  floats. 

And  on  the  wind,  triumphant  swells  his  notes  t 
So  soft  tho’  high,  so  tweet  and  yet  so  clear, 

E’eu  list’niog  Aogels  leaa’d  from  ileav’n  to  hcar.^ 
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FOR  THE  EUTKRPElAD. 

A  HORlIlltC  CALL. 

Good  morninK,' ladam,iaid  Mrs.  E.  on  entering  the 
l^arlor  :  I  called  to  pay  mj  respects  to  you  and  your 
friend,  Mr*.  G. 

I  regret  she  is  not  at  home,  replied  Mrs.  A.  she  has 
gone  to  Caiubridge  to  visit  the  university  this  morn¬ 
ing,  with  Professor  ■. 

I  hope,  said  Mrs.  E.  my  son  will  hear  of  her  being 
at  the  colleges,  that  he  may  return  the  civilities  he 
received  from  her  at  the  sfHings  last  summer.  She 
kindly  brought  him  forward  out  of  those  retired  man¬ 
ners,  and  that  bashful  dep  Ttment,  withiu  which  ma¬ 
ny  of  our  northern  boobies  are  apt  to  intrench  them 
selves.  I  wish  I  had  sent  him  to  West  Point  for  his 
education  instead  of  Cambridge  ;  I  have  seen  a  dos- 
en  or  two  of  the  Cadets,  fine,  straight,  frank,  gen¬ 
tlemanly  boys,  with  a  large  stock  of  knowledge,  and 
a  fund  of  good  habits  ;  manly  and  modest,  intelligent 
in  their  conversation,  hardy,  active,  gracefni,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  machinery  of  society  and 
(he  etiquette  of  good  breeding. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  these 
good  qualities  for  your  eon  ?  enquired  Mrs.  A. 

By  all  means,  she  answered, if  there  was  any  price 
to  pay  ;  but !  am  told  the  government  of  the  United 
States  pay  the  Cadets,  instead  of  taking  money  from 
them. 

Very  true, said  Mrs.  A.  as  to  the  article  of  money, 
but  habits,  knowledge,  character,  hardihood,  erace, 
good  morals  and  good  breeding  are  not  to  be  bought, 
with  money  only  :  these  are  the  elfects  of  lebor,  sys* 
tern,  and  perseverance,  without  which  nothing  valu¬ 
able  in  this  world  is  to  be  obtained.  They  will  cost 
you,  first,  a  separation  from  your  child  for  a  long 
time,  possibly  it  will  be  a  final, an  eternal  one  !  Sec¬ 
ondly,  a  certainty  of  much  hazard  to  his  health,  per¬ 
haps  to  his  life,  and  at  a  distance  where  no  mother 
can  administer  to  his  wants  or  relieve  his  distress 
Thirdly, he  must  submit  to  much  privation  and  suf¬ 
fering,  until  custom  has  made  severe  discipline  and  a 
«amp  life  comfortable  ;  Fourthly,  your  son  is  to  be 
diilled  to  his  acquirements,  and  undei^o  punishment 
and  disgrace  if  deficient  in  personal  industry,  or  per¬ 
verse  m  habitual  inclinations,  you  must  therefore 
place  him  under  poignant  correction,  which  from 
past  history  1  know  you  are  very  reluctant  to  do  ; — 
Fiflhly,you  are  to  suffer  the  painful  reflection,  that 
his  professed  object  will  be  to  learn  the  art  of  de- 
stro)ing  human  life  upon  the  largest  scale,  and  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter; 
Sixthly ,you  are  to  recollect  he  will  be  exposed  to 
associations  and  company,  not  the  most  profitable  for 
his  morals  or  religion  ;  Seventhly ,you  are  to  surren¬ 
der  him  to  the  service  of  the  government  for  five 
years  after  he  graduates  from  the  military  college,  a 
period  ,,  tuch  he  is  (o  spend  in  garrison  duty  or  actu¬ 
al  warfare  ;  I  might  continue  my  enumeration,  were 
it  necessary.  SuSIce  it  to  say,  that  education  does 
But  depend  on  place,  and  that  the  same  qualities  may 
he  attained  at  college,  in  your  own  town,  and  even  in 
your  own  faiuil},  as  well  as  at  West  Point,  without 
Eauj  of  the  disadvantages  which  hare  beea  suggest¬ 


ed.  *i  he  coiuiiiuw  deli.ct  is  in  the  parents,  not  in 
their  children.  They  have  no  governin'  nt,  no  sys¬ 
tem,  no  discipline,  no  patient  perseverance,  no  rigid 
punctuality,  no  effective  punishment  ;  most  youoe 
gentlemen  and  ladies  now,  govern  their  mothers  ;  do¬ 
mestic  tactics  are  not  enforced  in  families  as  at  the 
niilitary  academy  ;  there  is  with  us  no  compulsion  to 
study,  no  privation  for  moral  good,  no  self  denial, 
no  subordination;  the  same  pains  are  not  taken  to 
teach  children  good  manners,  manly  deportment, 
modest  and  unpretending  behaviour,  frank  and 
unreserved  and  at  the  same  time  decorous  aud  use¬ 
ful  conversation ;  the  same  example  of  correct 
conduct,  of  attachment  and  adherence  to  princi¬ 
ples,  of  honorable  sentiments  and  of  the  useful 
employment  of  time  is  not  set  before  our  children  as 
is  exhibited  by  the  tutors,  officers  and  professors  at 
West  Point  ;  indeed  it  may  in  fine  be  said,  the  same 
means  commonly  lead  to  the  same  ends,  and  there¬ 
fore  if  you  will  take  the  whole  of  the  West  Point  sys 
tem  as  a  model,  and  axert  and  also  make  your  boys 
and  girls  exert,  the  like  assiduity,  perseverance,  con¬ 
stancy,  me  thod,regularity,consistency, discipline, and 
good  sense,  your  children  will  be  adorned  with  those 
numerous  good  qualities,  which  you  so  much  admire 
jn  those  military  young  gentlemen  you  have  named. 

I  am  quite  obliged  to  you  for  these  remarks,  said 
Mrs.  E.  and  hope  you  will  soon  return  this  visit, that 
we  may  further  discuss  the  interesting  topic.  As 
Mrs.  G.  is  not  at  home,  I  shall  embrace  the  opportu. 
nity  of  calling  this  morning  upon  another  stranger, 
and  will  now  take  my  leave. 

She  then  retired,  full  of  confused  ideas  upon  edu¬ 
cation,  and  resolving  to  make  amend*  for  past  negli¬ 
gence. 

Parents,  consider  your  responsibility  and  duties  : 
discharge  them  with  the  same  fidelity  as  the  officers 
at  West  Point  do,  and  you  also  will  deserve  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  thanks  of  your  country,  the  gratitude  of 
your  children,  and  the  blessings  of  an  approving  con¬ 
science.  B. 

FOR  THF.  EUTERPEISD. 

Nimixtm  nt  ertdr  eolori. —  Trust  not  lo  apprarancts.- 

Many  short  proverbs  and  maxims  contain  a  fund 
of  sentiment.  They  lead  the  mind  to  meditation, 
and  suggest  many  useful  hints,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  imagination  and  the  conduct  of  life.  So  that 
instead  of  cramping  a  towering  genius  they  are  step 
atones  to  the  summit  of  ambition.  I  have  noticed 
^hat  some  of  our  modern  writers  have  ventured,  in 
opposition  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  frequently  to 
I  nifike  use  of  these  ancient  maxims  to  communicate, 
apply,  and  enforce  their  own  sentiments.  The  late 
Dr.  Franklin  wrote  often  in  this  way,  and  thereby 
better  captivated  the  attention  of  people  in  general, 
and  influenced  them  more  than  he  could  have  done 
by  the  most  laboured  moral  essays,  which  he  himself 
could  have  writtm.  These  ^hort  sentences  not  only 
contain  long  lessons,  but  are  easily  kept  in  the  mind 
Perhaps  modern  times  may  produce  better  proverbs 
than  the  ancient  have  done ;  but  still  there  are  many 
maxims  handed  from  generations  that  are  past,  which 
ar>-  full  of  instruction.  Tlie  motto  to  this  niimher 
strikes  me  as  one  of  these.  It  is  a  useful  tadr  mreum 
in  cooiibon  lifc^therc  are  frequent  occasions  to  ob- 


■  rve  the  iuslruolioiis  it  coiitaius — for  e 

-hould  yea  see  a  man  assuming  uncoiiiiuon  af ; ;  ar- 
anoes  of  sanctify — prettnoiug  to  unusual  stiiclness 
and  severity  in  religion — abounding  in  exhortation 
to  others — rebuking  erery  cheerful  amusement,  and 
wearing  a  long  f.ice  aiid  distorted  countenance — “  ni- 
mittm  ne  crtdt  eolori''  for  he  may  be  a  volf  in  tketp'a 
rlutk  'ig.  When  y  ou  hear  one  bellowing  torth  hig 
patrioti-iu — pretending  to  be  willing  to  aacrafice  his 
property  and  him.-elf  for  the  good  of  his  country — 

niiHtum  nt  crtdt  colari" — If  a  man  endeavours  to 
wriggle  himself  into  public  business  by  industriously 
whispering  to  one  and  another  that  this,  that,  or  the 
other  order  of  men,  are  improper  member*  of  the  le¬ 
gislature,  that  they  are  inimical  to  the  rights  of  the 
citizen*,  and  are  forming  combinations  against  them, 
and  that  he  could  order  matters  better  were  he  ia 
their  place — remember  the  maxim  “  nimiun  nt  crtdt 
eolori'*' — when  a  man  often  expresses  to  you  (without 
any  particular  occasion  for  it)  bis  attachment  aud 
warmth  of  fremlship,  his  peculiar  regard  and  affec¬ 
tionate  fondness  for  you  or  your  connections — there 
may  be  a  *n  ike  in  Ike  groat — “  nimium  nt  crtdt  col. 
ori" — for  all  it  not  gold  that  glittent — I  give  these 
but  as  specimens  ;  and  leave  the  reader  to  consider 
whether  the  nse  of  this  maxim  would  discover  a  ster¬ 
ility  of  mind,  or  whether  it  would  not  aid  his  imagin¬ 
ation  in  the  application  of  it  on  his  journey  through 
life  ;  and  whether  he  will  not  with  me  consider  it 
at  a  useful  companion,  or  radt  mccum. 

In  addition  to  what  the  writer  of  the  above  remark* 
has  written,  the  motto  affords  a  good  lesson  to  young 
ladies.  They  are  very  apt  to  judge  of  persons  aud 
lliiiig*  r.-uiu  the  ou»*iite,  und  almost  all  men  woo  au- 
dre«*  them  habitually,  liko  lawyers,  girt  colour  t* 
their  language : — therefore  nttnium  ne  crtdt  coleri,  I 
*hall  close  this  article  with  an  anecdote,  of  SolomoE 
and  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Sh'eba,  which  shews  the 
wisdom  of  the  son  of  David,  and  how  strictly  be  ad. 
hered  to  our  maxim  of  not  trusting  to  appearances. 

The  power  of  Solomon  had  spread  his  wisdom  t» 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  known  world.  Queen  She¬ 
ba,  attracted  by  the  splendour  of  his  reputation,  visit¬ 
ed  this  poetical  king,  at  his  own  court ;  there  one  day 
to  exercise  the  sagacity  of  the  monarch,  Sheba  pre¬ 
sented  herself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  ;  in  each  han4 
she  held  a  wreath  of  flowers,  one  composed  of  natural 
the  otlier  of  artificial  flowers.  Art,  in  the  labour  of 
the  mimic  wreath,  had  exquisitely  emulated  the  live* 
ly  Lues  of  nature  ;  so  that  at  the  distance  it  was  belA 
by  the  Queen  for  the  inspection  of  (he  King,  it  wa^ 
deemed  impossible  for  him  to  decide,  as  her  question 
imported,  which  wreath  was  the  production  of  nature, 
and  which  the  work  of  art.  The  sagacity  af  Solomon 
seemed  perplexed  ;  yet  to  be  vanquished  though  in  n 
trifle,  by  a  trifling  woman  irritatsd  bis  pride  The 
son  of  David,  he  who  had  written  treatises  on  thn 
vegetable  productions  from  the  cedar  to  t  le  hys¬ 
sop,''  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be  outwittec  by  n 
woman,  with  shred*  of  paper  and  glazed  paintings  * 
The  honour  of  the  monarch's  reputation  for  divine  sa¬ 
gacity  seemed  diminished ;  and  the  whole  Jewish 
court  looked  solemn  and  melancholy.  At  length  an 
expeditnt  pre«ent.;d  itself  to  the  King  ;  and  it  must  bn 
confessed  *T‘’rihy  of  the  natural  philosopher.'  Oberve 
mg  a  cluster  of  btts  hovering  about  a  window,  he 
commanded  it  should  be  opened  ;  it  "-az  orened— the 
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beei  rushed  into  the  court  and  alighted  immediately 
on  one  of  the  wreaths,  while  net  a  tingle  one  fixed  on 
the  other.  The  baffled  Sheha  had  one  more  reason  to 
be  astonished  at  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

Such  is  the  story.  Mi.  D’Israeli  thus  turns  its  mor¬ 
al,  “  This  would  make  a  pretty  poetical  tale.  It 
would  yield  an  elegant  description,  and  a  pleasing 
moral  ;  that  the  bee  only  reels  on  the  natural  beauties, 
and  never  Jires  on  the  painted  flowers,  however  inim. 
tably  the  colours  may  be  laid  on.  Applied  to  the 
ladies,  this  would  give  it  pungency. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EtJTERPCtAD  • 

Sir, 

The  late  cry  of  Mad  Dog  induced  my  mother 
to  give  orders  that  all  the  small  children  should  be 
kept  from  school  and  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
hou>fc  for  fear  of  the  Hydro-phobia.  Not  understand¬ 
ing  this  hard  word,  I  applied  to  my  cousin  Tom,  who 
i.s  a  Sophomore,  he  told  me  it  was  compounded  of 
two  greek  words,  vi*.  udor  and  phobia,  the  first  sig¬ 
nifying  trater,  the  second,  fear — altogether  being  the 
fear  of  water,  persons  bit  by  a  mad  dog  being  thrown 
into  convulsions  at  the  sight  of  water.  This  way  of 
naming  diseases  by  the  fears  they  excite  might  be 
•arried  much  farther,  and  in  these  dog-days  other 
things  are  to  be  feared  besides  canine  madness.  1 
send  you  therefore,  an  essay  on  the  various  species 
of  Phobia,  which,  though  not  original  in  me,  may 
please  your  readers 

I  am  &c.  ANNABELLA, 

The  first  species  of  Phobia  that  1  shall  name,  is  the 
Cat  Phobia.  It  will  b**  necc''»ary  io  mention  instan¬ 
ces  of  the  prevalence  of  this  distemper.  I  know  sev¬ 
eral  gentlenen  of  iiiiqiie«tionable  courage,  who  have 
retreated  a  thousand  times  from  the  sight  of  a  cat  ; 
and  who  have  ever  discovered  signs  of  fear  and  ter¬ 
ror  iinon  being  confined  in  a  room  with  a  cat  that  was 
out  of  s'eht. 

The  Rat  Phobia  is  a  more  common  disease  than 
the  first  .species  tliat  has  been  mentioned  :  It  is  pe¬ 
culiar,  in  some  measure,  to  the  female  sex,  I  know 
several  ladies  who  never  fail  to  discover  their  terror  i 
hy  screaming  at  the  sight  of  a  rat ;  and  who  cannot 
even  sleep  within  the  noise  of  that  animal. 

I’he  Insect  Phobia.  Tl.i-  is  peculiar  to  the 

female  sex.  A  spider — a  - -  a  inusqueto.alight- 

ii'g  upon  a  lady’.s  neck, has  oftt-i:  produced  an  hyster¬ 
ical  fit.  To  compensate  for  this  tlefect  in  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  certain  ladies.iiatiire  has  kindly  endowed 
them  with  the  highest  degree  of  courage,  with  respect 
to  the  great  object  of  religit>iis  ftar.  They  dare  “pro¬ 
voke  even  Oiunipottnce  to  arms,"  by  irreverently 
taking  his  name  in  vain  in  common  conversation. — 
Hence  our  ears  are  often  grated  by  those  ladies,  with 
tite  exclamations  of  “good  (lod  !" — “God  preserve 
ine  !“' — “O  Lord  !"  k.c.  Arc,  upon  the  most  trifling 
occasi  >ns.  Dr.  Young  seems  to  have  had  this  species 
of  lii«ect  Phobia  in  l.is  eye,  when  he  cries  out, 

“S.  V  .)  !  my  muse, say  whence  such  boldness  springs 
?•!'  •!  tiur.ng  C(/nrage — in  suc-h  liiiir'ous  things  ? 

Start  roiu  a  fealtier — from  an  Insert  ily — 

A  i.iatcli  u,r  noUiing — but  llie  Jytiiy  !" 

'Me  O 'our  Phobia  1.4  a  very  frequent  disease  with 
a’l  cla-ses  of  people.  Tin  r<  are  ft  w  men  or  women 
to  wLtsm  siaelis  of  some  kind  an-  not  d  sa-reeable.— 


Old  cheese  has  often  produced  paleness  and  tremor 
in  a  full  fed  guest.  There  are  edours  from  flowers 
that  produce  the  same  effects  ;  hence  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  figure  to  say,  that  there  are  persons  who“die 
of  a  rose  in  aromatick  pain." 

Thd  Rum  Phobia  is  a  very  rare  distemper.  1  have 
known  only  five  instances  of  it  in  the  course  of  my 
life.  The  smell  of  rum, and  of  spirituous  liquors  of 
all  kinds,  produced  upon  these  persons,  sickness  and 
distress.  If  it  were  possible  to  communicate  this 
distemper  as  we  do  the  small  pox  by  inoculation,  I 
would  recommend  to  the  faculty  immediately  to  in¬ 
fect  with  it.  *••♦*♦♦**  * 

The  fVater  Phobia.  This  species  includes  not  the 
dread  of  swallowing  but  of  crossing  water.  1  have 
known  some  people,  who  sweat  with  terror  in  cross¬ 
ing  an  ordinary  ferry.  Peter  the  Great  of  Muscovy, 
labored  under  this  disease  in  early  life  As  a 
variety  of  this  species  of  IVatt  r  Phobia,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  aversion  from  drinking  water,  which  we 
sometimes  observe  in  some  men,  without  being  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  similar  dislike  to  artificial  liqnors 
I  recollect  once  to  have  heard  of  a  physician  whe 
told  a  gentleman  that  was  afflicted  with  a  dropsy,  ju-t 
before  he  tapped  hira.Ihat  he  expected  to  draw  off  not  | 
less  than  three  gallons  of  water  from  him — “  of  icitu  j 
you  mean,  doctor,  said  he  ;  for  I  have  not  drank  ^ 
three  gallons  of  water  these  twenty  year*."  j 

The  5uIo  Phobia  ;  by  which  1  mean  the  dread  of 
solitude.  This  distemper  is  peculiar  to  persons  of  va.  I 
cant  minds,  and  guilty  consciences.  Such  people 
cannot  bear  to  be  alone,  especially  if  the  horror  of ' 
sickness  is  added  to  the  pain  of  attempting  to  think  I 
or  to  the  terror  ol  thinking.  I 

The  If  on/  Phobia.  This  di.»ea«e  is  confined  chief¬ 
ly  to  old  people.  It  is  not  the  father  of  Tristram  j 
bhandy  alone  that  wipes  the  sweat  from  his  face,  and 
^  examines  both  sides  of  his  coin  every  time  he  pays  it 
away.  There  are  few  old  men  who  part  with  money 
without  feeling  some  of  the  symptoms  of  an  int»rniit- 
ting  fever.  I'his  distemper  has  arisen  to  such  a  height, 
as  to  furnish  the  most  entertaining  and  ludicrous 
scenes  in  plays  and  novels.  1  have  beard  of  an  old 
gentleman  in  London,  who  had  above  £20:000  in  the 
funds,  who  sold  a  valuable  library  a  year  or  two  be* 
fore  he  died  ;  and  gave  as  a  reason  for  it,  that  he  was 
afraid  he  should  not  have  enough  to  bury  him  with¬ 
out  making  that  addition  to  his  fortune. 

The  Doctor  Phobia.  This  distemper  is  often  com. 
plicated  with  other  diseases.  It  arises  in  some  instan¬ 
ces,  from  the  dread  of  taking  physic,  or  of  submitting 
I  to  the  remedies  of  bleeding,  and  blistering.  In  some 
instances  I  have  known  it  occasioned  by  a  desire  sick 
people  of  deceiving  themselves,  by  be  ing  kept  in  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  danger  of  their  disorders.  It  might  he 
snppo.«e<l,  that  “  the  dread  of  a  long  till,"  was  the 
cause  of  the  Doctor  Phobia  ;  hut  this  excites  terror 
in  the  minds  of  but  few  people  ;  for  who  ever  thinks 
of  paying  a  doctor,  while  he  can  use  hi*  money  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  another  way  ?— It  is  remarkable  this  Doc¬ 
tor  Phobia  always  goes  off  as  soon  as  a  patient  is  sen¬ 
sible  of  his  danger.  The  doctor,  then,  becomes  an 
okjeet  of  respect  and  attachmeul  instead  ofhorror. 

The  Thunder  Phobia,  This  species  is  common  to 
all  ages,  and  to  both  ssxes  :  I  have  seen  it  produce 
ttie  most  distressing  appearances  and  emotions  upon 
many  people.  I  kaow  a  man,  whom  the  tight  of  a 


black  cloud  in  the  morning,  in  the  season  of  thunder 
gusts,  never  fails  to  make  melancholy  during  the 
whole  of  the  ensuing  day. 

The  Ohost  Phobia.  This  distemper  is  most  com¬ 
mon  among  servants  and  children.  It  manifests  itself 
chiefly  in  passing  by  grave  yards,  and  old  empty 
horses.  I  have  heard  of  a  few  instances  of  grown 
people,  and  men  of  cultivated  understandings,  whe 
have  keen  afflicted  with  (hit  species  of  Phobia.  Phy¬ 
sicians  who  have  sacrificed  the  lives  of  their  patients 
through  carelessness,  rashness  or  ignorance  ; — as  also 
witnesses  who  have  convicted  by  their  evidence- 
judges  who  have  condemned  by  their  influence— and 
kings  and  governors  who  have  executed  by  their  pow¬ 
er,  innocent  persons,  through  prejudice  or  resentment 
are  deeply  affected  with  the  Ghost  Phobia.  Generals 
of  armies,  and  military  butchers,  who  make  war  only 
to  gratify  ambition  or  avarice,  are  likewise  subject  te 
paroxisBis  of  this  disorder.  Frederic  King  of  Prussia 
upon  a  certain  occasion,  abused  his  guards  most  in- 
temperately, for  conducting  him  from  a  review  through 
a  grave  yard.  The  reflection  on  the  number  of  men 
whom  his  power  and  sword  had  eonsigned  to  the  man¬ 
sions  of  death,  produced  in  his  majesty  this  Ghost 
Phobia  in  all  its  horrors. 

The  Death  Phobia.  The  fear  of  death  "is  natural 
to  man — hut  there  are  degrees  of  it  which  constitute 
a  disease.  It  prevails  chierty  among  the  rich — the  lux¬ 
urious,  and  the  profane  A  man  of  pleasure  in  the 
city  of  Newyork,  used  frequently  to  say  in  l.i«  con¬ 
vivial  moments,  that  this  world  would  he  a  most 
de'ightfiil  place  to  live  in,  if  it  were  wot  for  that  cur¬ 
sed  thing  calle.I  death — if  comes  in  and  spoils  all,’’ 
!  havi-  heard  of  a  man,  who  possessed  this  death 
Phobia  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  be  never  would  see 
I  his  friends  when  they  were  sick — avoided  seeing  fu- 
•n-rsls.  and  upon  one  ocra-ion,  threatened  to  kick  a 
sixton  of  a  church  out  of  his  house,  for  inviting  him 
to  the  hiiriul  of  one  of  his  neighbours— if  J-  remarka. 

I  ble,  that  even  old  age,  with  all  its  infirmities,  will 
not  subdue  (his  disease  in  some  people.  The  late 
Dr.  Johnson  discovered  the  most  iinphilosophical  as 
well  as  unchristian  fear  of  dying,  in  the  73d  vear  f  f 
his  age  ;  And  the  late  Dr,  Potterfield,  after  living 
84  years,  went  from  Edingbiirgh  to  Padua'  in  Italy* 
in  order,  by  exercise  and  a  change  of  climate,  to  pro¬ 
tract  the  hour  of  his  dissolution. 

Communeatrd  for  the  Eutsrpeiad. 

PBRSEVERAXCX  :  OR,  THE  IRFALLIBLE  METHOD. 

A  TALE. 

Could  the  rich,  the  amiable  Mortimer  for  once  con- 
template  the  possibility  of  a  refusal  from  a  simple  cot- 
I  tage  maid  ?  never!  for  here  the  innate  pride  of  birth, 
j  and  a  conscious  sense  of  merit  interfered,  and  told  him 
I  he  had  only  to  ask  her  hand,  and  to  receive  if.  It 
may  seem  snqwising  that  (he  proud  and  fashiona¬ 
ble  man  Mortimer  really  was,  should  instantly  resolve 
to  elevate  to  his  own  rank  his  tenant’s  daughter ;  but 
who  can  examine  the  workings  of  an  enthusiastiv 
,  heart,  above  common  prejudices,  and  already  veff 
j  deeply  in  love,  will  find  no  difliciilty  in  reconciling 
(he  api'arent  improbability.  If  to  this  be  added,  that 
I  Mortimer  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  of 
I  honour,  his  conduct  will  appear  as  the  result  of  good 
i  princi]>les  acting  cB  an  ardent  though  inflamed  imagi- 
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nation.  Our  hero  retired  from  tbit  rnttic  ftle  to  bis 
8}>lendid  mention  with  a  heart  deeplj  in  love  with 
Caroline,  and,  contemplating  her  at  hit  future  Couiit- 
est,  with  a  rational  expectation  of  lutppiueM.  lie 
grion,  however,  deterniiiicd  not  to  disclote  his  ttnti' 
luents  hattilj,  and  resolved  to  gain  some  insight  into 
the  mind  of  hit  mittri  m  before  he  made  a  final  offer  of 
his  hand.  tih  this  view  he  visited  her  father's  ^urm, 
admired  his  stock,  and  there  taw  every  thing  to  ripen 
hit  attachment  to  the  daughter.  1  he  neatness  xnd 
even  elegance  of  two  little  rooms  set  apart  for  Caro¬ 
line  delighted  him,  whose  uob!c  castle  was  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  all  behohlers  ;  and  the  descendants  of  Nor¬ 
man  knights  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  si,;iie(l  for 
*^iove  and  a  cottage  I"  He  even  \tnturid  to  »pt  ,ik  of 
love  to  the  fair  ebject  of  his  wishes,  and  was  not  hurt 
though  rather  surprised,  at  the  evident  rclucteuce  aii^ 
uneasiness  with  which  Caroline  seemed  to  iisteti  to 
him.  This  he  attributed  very  natural,  to  the  great 
distance  tortuiie  had  left  belweeii  them  ;  and  further 
to  try  her  nud  htr  parents,  be  resolved  to  send  over 
from  the  castle  the  next  day  such  presents  at  be  fan. 
cied  would  be  acceptable  to  each.  Mortimer  knew 
tlR  world,  and  ne  knew  that  the  manner  of  making 
lave  always  deftends  on  die  person  who  makc.s  it.  It 
wa<  his  wish  also,  that  Caroline  should  think  so. 
1  hu-  the  rich  lover  makes  presents,  the  poet  verses 
“to  hi-  mi'-tres*  eyebrow;”  the  pelit  maitrt  makes 
his  best  bow  and  gallantly  squeezes  her  hand  :  <he 
[.rood  man  promises  what  he  ne\er  means  to  perfonin 
in  short,ODly;relate  the  declaration, and  it  is  easy  to  saj' 
of  what  description  the  lover  is  who  made  it.  Morti. 
more  therefore,  for  experiments’  sake,  announced  him¬ 
self  by  trifling  presents,  which,  were  refused  as  toon 
as  sent  at  well  by  the  young  lady  as  her  parents,  who 
though  poor  were  strictly  honest.  The  itind  b  love 
that  these  presents  intimated  was  not  what  they  con¬ 
templated  for  their  daughter.  They  therefore  re¬ 
doubled  their  care  and  watchfulness,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  Caroline  from  what  the  present  dissipation,  or 
rather  the  fashionable  morality  of  the  day,  authorized 
them  in  considering  the  snares  of  lediiction.  They 
w  ronged  however  the  noble  soul  of  Mortimer,  if  they 
'niagined  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  build  their  tri¬ 
umph  on  female  ruin,  and  erect  a  column  of  praise 
upon  the  tomb  of  female  virtue.  But  even  had  such 
been  the  design  of  our  hero,  the  heart  of  Caroline  wa* 
already  secured  with  a  triple  shield  of  defence.  Un. 
known  to  her  parents,  and  most  of  all  to  Mortimer, 
the  youthful  peasant  Bertram  had  borne  off  the  prize 
and  waited  only  his  coming  of  age  to  solicit  the  con¬ 
tent  of  Caroline’s  parents  to  his  marriage  with  thei^ 
daughter.  He  might  well  pretend  among  the  village 
swains  to  the  hand  he  coveted — he  had  loved  her 
long  in  secret,  and  had  not,  at  we  have  seen,  loved 
without  success,  Bertram  bad  made  no  faithless  pro¬ 
mises,  had  sent  her  no  presents,  had  not  even  made  a 
ecuplet  in  her  praise  ;  but  he  loved,  or  seemed  to 
love  her  dearly,  and  his  animated  looks  spoke  volumes 
in  his  favour.  The  answer  they  met  with  (rom  those 
•f  C'aroline  were  not  such  as  to  cause  despair,  or  even 
timidity. 

The  absence  of  the  favored  peasant  at  the  time  of 
Mortimer’s  first  acquaintance  with  Caroline  accounts 
fo'  his  ignorance  of  her  attachment,  and  we  have  seen 
that  her  parents  also  had  no  knowledge  that  their 
daughter’s  heart  bad  been  given  to  their  neighbour’s 


ton.  It  would  have  been  more  amiable,  perhaps,  in 
Mortimer  had  he  at  this  juncture  withdrawn  his  pre¬ 
tentions  ;  but  what  man,  and  what  nobieman  will 
tamely  yield  to  a  peasant  rival  ?  He  was  more  in  love 
than  ever,aud  after  having  in  vain  ofl  red  his  hand  and 
tort  u lie  to  the  lovely  rustic,  he  made  a  forma!  propo¬ 
sal  to  her  honest  parents.  Although  hisnihrs  moved 
no  oiher  regard  in  Caroline’s  breast  than  n  -pect  ami 
gratitude,  her  father  and  mother  could  no  ioiiger  re¬ 
sist,  'i'hey  ranged  themselves,  as  was  very  natural  on 
Mortimer’s  side,  who  had  now  full  hlierty  to  see  and 
coiner.-e  with  his  charnier.  This  liberty  appeared  to 
him,  u  lord,  a  complete  guarantee  of  ultimate  success 
over  the  peasant;  he  reckoned  un  his  own  accoin- 
piULments,  and  the  inherent  vanity  of  the  sex  ;  and 
he  might  have  attained  the  summit  of  his  hopes,  had 
not  love  already  s'poken  for  another  in  the  heart  of 
Caroline,  and  after  that,  we  know,  vanity  has  no 
longer  any  power.  Mortimer  had  thought  only  of 
attacking  a  heart  free,  and  unacquainted  with  love  ■ 
when  he  discovered  his  error,  therefore,  he  lost  no 
dount  soinething  of  his  confidence,  without  absolutely 
despairing.  He  determined  to  ada(>t  to  himself  to 
the  difliculties  he  had  to  enruniiter,  and  became  more 
serious,  ini|  ressive,  and  watchful  than  ever.  With 
some  reluctance  he  at  last  informed  Caroline’s  parents 
of  her  attachment  to  Bertram,  which,  now  that  their 
daughter  was  addressed  by  a  lord,  the  good  people  of 
course  highly  disapproved  of.  Under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  he  would  have  been  the  very  hus¬ 
band  they  would  have  chosen  for  her,  Mortimer’s 
object  in  informing  the  parents  of  Caroline’s  engage¬ 
ment  mutt  not  be  mistaken  ;  it  was  not  from  a  selfish 
desire  to  banish  his  rival,  and  to  profit  by  his  absence, 
but  rather  that  be  might  thus  ascertain  the  strength  of 
the  love  he  burc  his  mistress,  and  the  probability  Lu 
himself  had  of  final  iiiccess.  This  new  proceeding, 
however,  of  Mortimer  was  not  more  fortunate  than  hi* 
other  attempts.  Caroline  forgot  the  gratitude  she  ; 
owed  him,  and  the  esteem  she  really  felt  for  him,  and  j 
he  became  absolutely  odious.  To  be  tyrannical  in  ' 
love  is  much  worse  than  to  be  importunate  ;  and  the 
consequence  w’asthat  Bertram  was  only  the  more  lov¬ 
ed.  To  be  sure  they  saw  less  of  each  other  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  hut  theii  interviews  were  sweeter,  because  they 
were  stolen.  A  thousaud  times  as  Caroline  wander- 
dered  through  the  shady  orchard  behind  her  father’s 
house,  would  she  meet  the  glowing  Bertram,  and  en. 
joy  a  few  rapid  moments  of  sweet  converse,  rendered 
perhaps,  at  parting  more  interesting  by  the  tender  em¬ 
brace  that  love  never  refuses  to  a  faithful  lover.  1  'hey 
wrote  also  frequently  to  each  other,  for  it  is  utterli/ 
impossible  lo  prevent  all  correspondence  between  hearts 
that  truly  lore,  A  thousand  contrivances  are  daily 
resorted  to,  to  elude  the  vigilence  of  parents,  hard 
hearted  guardians,  and  jealous  rivals  ;  and  Indeed 
were  it  not  so,  poor  love  would  be  doomed  to  moam^ 
at  least,  so  thought  Bertram  and  the  lovely  Caroline. 

TU  BE  COATIKCKO. 
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FRANKLI.N  MUSIC  WAREHOUSE  j 

(fc^Just  published, ‘The  star  of  Bethlehem’ by  Mri 
Frederick  Granger,  as  sung  at  the  last  oratorio,  by  a  ' 
female  amateur  with  much  applause.  | 

•dl*9 — Just  published  “  Ob  my  Love  is  like  the 
Reu  Rose” 

JOHN  R.  PARKER, 


For  sale  a«  above,  a  large  and  extensive  variety  of 
choice  and  fashionable  Music,  consisting  of  Incliur- 
lion  Books  for  all  instruments  ;  Overtures  ;  Battles: 
Simatas  ;  JhAets^  for  four  hands  ;  jiirs,  wihl  rona- 
tions  ;  Rondos;  Son^s  ;  Duels;  Trios  ;  'sites  : 
Cnirhrs  ;  Round.r  ;  Canons  ;  Sacred  Som^s  ;  Mtrck- 
es;  H'ditzes  ;  Dunces;  Motarfs  Son^s  ;  Original 
Scottish  Jiirs  ;  Little  Bnilnds,  hound  in  one  Volume  ; 
riolin.  Clarionet,  Horn  and  Flute  ^Justc  of  tarions 
kinds. 

The  following  ^ongs  lately  published,  ‘ -Vy  Solditi 
lore  ;  ‘  Tni  trial i/'g  wr-;  /I'.ve  a  IHzhlatid  laddie 
meet  ;  ‘  A/y  beauUu'  M-'ni  ;’  ‘  77<V  cheek  has  hnr- 
roired  ^Come.  not  O  Lord  But  who  shall  see 
^ Peace  and  Holy  Lore  ;  '‘The  Murderers  Bride  , 

.Also,  the  following  Sotos,  composed  and  sung  by 
Mr  O.  Shaw — '•There's  nolhms;  true  but  hearen  ; 
'■Mary's  Tnirs ;'  'The  Inspiration;'  'All  th-nf's  fair 
and  bright  ;'  'Street  little  Ann  ;'  'The  bird  let  loose: 
Apollo  thy  Treasure  ;'  'The  Lamp  of  life  ;  '  The 
death  of  P'rry  ;  'As  down  in  the  sunless  retreats;' 
and  ‘  The  Smile,'  as  sung  at  the  last  Oratorio  ;  to 
gtthtr  w'lih 'Siicrnl  J>h  Itdies  ;'  neid 'Melodia  Sacra. 

Organs  ;  Piano  1  ortes  ;  Bugles  ;  Horns  ;  Trum 
pets  ;  Violins  ;  Violencellos  ;  Clarionets  ;  Mutes  ; 
Fifes  ;  Flageoletts  ;  (Hiilars  ;  Strings,  kc.  Sec. 

Instruments  Tuned  and  Repaired  ;  Piano  Forte* 
let  out  on  hire. 

Also,  all  the  Songs  composed  by  T.  V'.  WeUen- 
thal. 

Jisst  reeeired.  Belles  without  Beaux,  a  new  Over¬ 
ture — ileari  *  <>« -,  •  P.  rti'ii' — -N^n  Mi  Rirordo— • 
Patrick  O’Oe.mot — ’Tis  Thee  1  Love — My  natrr* 
land  good  night — t^li  Cruel — Auld  lang  syne — Haste 
away  idle  Time — w  ith  a  variety  of  new  Waltzes 
Marches,  Dances,  Rondos,  tec. — Challoners  Instruc 
tjons  for  the  Piano  Forte;  Nicholsons  Beauties  for  the 
Fliite,aud  Wraggs  Flute  Preceptor,  an  improved  edi¬ 
tion. 

JOHN  R.  P\Rk'E^,  jJgenf. 

A  CARD. 

stYTR-  whale,  professor  and  teacher  of  the  art 
«jlJi.of  Dancing,  has  the  honor  to  inform  the  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  Boston,  that  his  summer  quarter 
will  commence  on  Thursday  the  13th  instant,  at  Coa 
cert  Hall, 

From  the  liberal  patronage  which  Mr.  W.  has  re 
ceived  from  many  of  the  first  families  in  town,  he 
flatters  himself,  that  his  mode  of  instruction  Itnd  at¬ 
tention  to  the  duties  of  his  school  has  not  been  over¬ 
looked.  He  again  takes  the  liberty  of  impressing^ 
upon  parents  and  guardians,  that  his  education  was 
begun  and  finished  under  the  most  accomplished  mas¬ 
ters  in  London  and  Paris ;  with  Messrs.  Gardell, 
Dus‘Ville,  Le  Mercier,  Didelot,  kc.  ;  solely  designed 
for  private  teaching,  and  society  Dancing.  Mr.  W, 
has  since  dev-ted  himself  to  the  perfecting  his  pupils 
in  the  ease,  elegance  and  dignity,  necessary  for  the 
Ball  Room,  divested  ef  the  laxity  of  gesture  some¬ 
times  appertaining  to  the  stage. 

Mr.  VV.  is  happy  to  find,  that  the  much  admired 
;*cottish  dancing  introduced  by  him,  receives  its  due 
share  of  approbation.  His  quarter  at  Mrs.  Ford’s 
.Academy,  Brced‘s-hill,  Charlestown,  commenced  u 
few  days  since, wherejhe  will  be  pleased  to  receive  the 
patronage  of  those  parents  and  guardians,  who  may 
bouoi  him  with  their  coiintenanee. 

Terms,  $10  per  quarter,  $3  entrance,  payable  in 
advance  for  those  pupils  who  have  not  been  previotib 
ly  taught. 
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FOK  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 
DKJBCTroH. 

1  hou  hast  loTed  me,  tuj  Live,  when  the  world  was 
unkind. 

By  fortune  forsaken,  by  friendship  forgot — 

Thou  hast  siuiled  like  a  Seraph,  by  Heav’n  design'd 
To  cheer  with  the  ray  of  affection  my  lot ! 

Thou  hast  loved  me,  my  Love,  when  on  misery’s  tide^ 
All  lonely,  I  struggled  to  buffet  the  wave— 

Thou  hast  wept  for  me.  Love,  when  in  madness  I 
cried 

The  wretched  should  only  seek  rest  in  the  grave ! 

•h  !  'tis  sweet  to  reflect  in  our  moments  of  pain. 

When  mourning  the  hopes  of  our  youth  overthrown. 
That  one  heart  unimpair'd  did  its  fondness  retain. 

And  prpv'd  in  affliction  more  dearly  our  own  ! 

As  the  stars,  though  unmask'd  in  the  sunshine  of  day^ 
Illume  with  their  silvery  splendor  the  night — 

So  thy  love  is  to  me.  Love,  a  soul-cheering  rav. 

More  grateful  in  woe,  than  when  Fortune  was 
bright ! 

Tpr— I  feel  thou  wouldst  tbed  one  kind  tear  on  my 
tomb, 

For  soon  in  its  bosom  I  hope  to  recline — 

And  I  think  thou  would'st  own,  in  a  happier  doom. 
This  heart  might  have  prov’d  not  unworthy  of 
thine. 

It  has  suffer'd  enough  of  Dejection  and  woe. 

To  atone  for  its  errors  enough  has  been  given—  -  I 
f.et  us  hope  that  the  (rials  that  vex  us  below,  | 

But  make  us  the  purer  and  fitter  for  heaven.  ! 
_ _ YORICK. 

FOR  TTIE  FtJTERPEUP. 
THE  KEKPSAHB. 

Propitious  boon  !  oh  !  thou  shalt  be 
The  'dearest  gift  of  life  to  me  ! 

Dft  has  this  wanton  ringlet  prest, 

And  dar’d  to  kiss  my  Julia's  breast  { 

Or  careless  o’er  her  shoulder  flung, 

Down  her  small  waist  red-mdant  hung  ! 

And  hast  thou,  envied  rival,  laid 
On  the  same  couch  with  that  fair  maid  ? 

Seen  the  moist  language  of  her  eyes. 

Heard  all  her  wishes,  all  her  siglis  . 

And  when  she  wak’d  from  soft  repose. 

Kiss'd  her  fair  fingers  ere  she  rose ' — 

Oh  f  then  be  thine  the  healing  powV, 

To  sooth  me  iu  misfortune’s  hour— ■ 

To  chase  the  gloomy  thoughts  away. 

That  in  thy  aluenee  cloud  inj  daj  ! 

Full  oft  beneath  my  pillow  laid, 

My  soni  in  dreams  shall  a«k  thy  aid, 

To  fill  with  unrestrain’d  delight 
The  amorous  visions  of  the  night ! 

See,  see,  the  raven  lock  I  kiss. 

As  presage  of  my  fiit  ire  bliss  ! 

Dear  gift  !  in  rows  of  pearl  array'd. 

Close  to  my  heart  shalt  thou  be  laid— 

Nor  time,  nor  human  force,  nor  art 
Bhall  tear  thee  from  tliis  grateful  I  earl ! 

f’O.NSTANTlVE. 

TIIV  MARRIPU  MA.V'S  APDKKSS  TO  TliB  LIBBRTINE* 
1  ai.i  married  and  happy,  with  wonder  be^r  this 
\  c  rovers  and  rakes  oi  the  age  ; 


\\  ho  laugh  at  the  mention  of  conjugal  bliss, 

Whom  none  but  loose  pleasures  engage. 

You  may  iaugb— but  believe  me  “you’re  all  in  the 
wrong,” 

W  hen  you  merrily  marriage  deride  % 

For  to  marriage  alone  lasting  pleasures  belong, 

And  ill  them  we  alone  can  confide. 

Of  the  joys  1  posses,  you  know  not  one  jot, 

They  contain  what  you  cannot  conctive  { 
Contented  and  happy,  I  an*  pleas'd  with  my  lot, 
Whilst  all  your  false  pleasures  deceive.  j 

Do  you  ask — from  what  source  my  felieity  flows  I 
My  answer  is  short— /row  a  ttife  / 

W'hom  for  virtue,  good  tense  and  good  manners  I 
have  chose, 

Such  as  these  are  the  blessings  of  life. 

To  make  home  the  seat  of  perpetool  delight, 

^  Every  moment  each  strives  for  to  seize ; 

And  we  find  ourselves  happy  from  morning  till  night 
I  By  mutu'-J  endeavours  to  please. 

I  Montfttl  Herald.  PHILOMEL. 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 
SOITNBT. 

On  the  Tomb  of  an  unfortunate  friend,  who  fell  a  vie* 
tim  to  mii<placed  altachmenU 
Dear  Shade — if  injur'd  spirits  wander  near 

The  cold  couch  where  their  victim  forms  recline— 
Oh !  come  at  evening's  twilight  dim — and  hear 
The  last  farewell  1  breathe  to  thee  on  tKine  ! 

For  here  I  sit,  and  think  at  days'  decline 
On  those  sweet  hours,  alas !  for  ever  gone — 

Ere  thou— so  noble  once— did’st  first  resign 
That  heart  of  truth  to  Passion's  thrill  alone— 

All  lov'd — and  mourn  thee,  hapless  youth,  save  one ! 

And  she  was  all  to  tbee — till  thou  to  her 

W’^ert  mockery's  sport,  so  sad  and  so  subdued  ! 
The  gift  of  love  she  vow’d  should  never  stir 

Whence  true  love  placed  it  on  her  bosom  rude— 
She  dash'd  with  scorn  away  in  wanton  mood  ! 
Ungentle  conqueror,  when  the  spoil  was  won 

To  spurn  the  broken  heart !  'Twas  then  we  view’d 
Thy  gentleness — thy  reason — all  undone  !— 

All  mourn,  for  all  did  love  thee— all,  save  one  1 

YORICK. 

TO  A  LirrLB,  BUT  VERT  HABDSOMB  L.ADT. 
Where  any  thing  abounds  we  find 
That  nobody  will  have  it ; 

But  when  there's  little  of  the  kind, 

Then  all  the  people  crave  it.. 

If  wives  are  evils,  as  'tis  known, 

And  frequently  confess’d. 

The  man  who’s  wise  will  surel /  owb 
I  A  little  one  ik  best. 

The  God  of  Love’s  a  little  wight, 

But  beautiful  as  thought ; 

Thou  too  art  little — fair  as  light. 

And  every  thing — in  short, 

O,  happy  fair!  I  think  thee  to. 

For  mark  the  Poet’s  t  'ng  ; 

”  Man  wants  but  little  litre  below, 

Mor  wants  Uiat  lUtU  long,” 


A  FR’IND’s  letter  to  hi*  WITCH  MAKER. 

I  herewith  send  thee  my  pocket  clock  which  great¬ 
ly  standeth  in  need  of  thy  friendly  correction  ;  the 
last  time  he  was  at  thy  school,  he  was  no  ways  re- 
firmed  nor  even  in  the  least  benefited  thereby  ;  for  I 
(lerceive  by  the  index  of  hit  mind  that  he  is  a  liar,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  him ;  that  hit  motions  are  waver¬ 
ing  and  irregular,  that  hit  pulses  are  sometimes  very 
quick,  which  betoken  not  an  even  temper  ;  at  other 
times  he  it  so  sluggish,  (notwithstanding  I  frequently 
urge  him)  that  when  he  should  be  on  his  duty,  at  tho« 
knowest  his  usual  name  denoteth,  I  find  him  slumber¬ 
ing  and  sleeping,  or  at  the  vanity  of  humaa  reasoB 
phraseth  it,  I  catch  him  napping — hence  I  am  induced 
to  believe  he  it  not  right  in  his  inward  man  ;  examine 
him  therefore  and  prove  him,  I  beseech  thee  thorough* 
ly,  that  thou  mayest,  by  being  well  acquainted  with 
hit  inward  frame  and  disposition,  draw  him  from  the 
error  of  his  ways,  and  shew  him  the  path  wherehl 
he  should  go.  It  grieveth  me  to  think,  and  when  1 
ponder  thereon  I  am  verily  of  opinion,  that  hit  body 
is  foul,  and  the  whole  mass  is  corrupted  :  purge  him 
therefore  with  thy  charming  physic  from  all  pollutions, 
that  he  may  vibrate  and  circulate  according  to  the 
truth.- 1  will  place  him  for  a  few  days  under  thy  care 
and  pay  for  his  board  as  thou  requirest  it.  —  I  entreat 
thee  friend  John  to  demean  thyself  on  this  occasion 
with  right  judgment,  according  to  the  gift  which  is  in 
thee,  and  prove  thyself  a  workman,  that  need  not  be 
blamed.  And  when  thou  layeth  thy  correcting  hand 
on  him,  let  it  be  without  passion,  lest  thou  drive  him 
to  destruction.  Do  thou  regulate  his  motion  for  the 
time  to  CP  "ve,  by  the  motion  of  the  light  that  rnle’h 
the  day,  and  let  him  learn  from  that  unerring  guide, 
the  true  calculation  of  his  table  and  equation,  and 
when  thou  findest  him  corrected  from  the  error  of  his 
ways,  and  more  conformable  to  the  above-mentioned 
rules,  then  do  thou  send  him  home,  with  a  just  bill  of 
charges,  drawn  out  by  the  spirit  of  moderation,  and  it 
shall  be  sent  in  the  root  of  all  evil,  unto  thee,  by  thy 
friend  ^  S.  Aanlucket  Enquirer. 

Inscription  on  a  Sign  Board  at  a  Public  House  in 
Iht  J^orth  of  England. 

John  Stanley  lives  here  and  sells  good  ale. 

Do  stop  in  and  taste  it  before  it  grows  stale. 

John  in  the  house  succeeded  unto  his  father  Peter, 
But  in  the  old  man's  tine  the  ale  was  never  better* 


HANDEL  AND  HATDN  COLLECTION. 
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